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Chas.  H.  Vorck 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 

Boulder,  Montana 


To  Patrons  of  the  State  Institution, 
Boulder,  Montana. 

The  undersigned  solicits  your  trade  for  the  out- 
fitting of  your  children.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
girls',  boys'  and  youths'  clothing,  shirts,  underwear, 
stockings,  shoes,  hats,  caps  and  gloves  at  reasonable 
prices.  Also  fruits,  candies,  toys,  etc.  It  will 
pay  you  to  buy  here,  thereby  saving  express  and  parcel 
post,  and  the  trouble  of  sending  goods.  Send  me 
your  order  and  same  will  have  my  personal  atten- 
tion.      Get  our  prices. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Chas.  3£.  Vorck 
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Overcoming  Obstacles 

An  Address  by  Hon.  W.  B.  Conway 


Mr.  President,  Teachers,   Pupils  and 
Friends: 

It  is  a  pleasure  this  morning'  to 
offer  a  few  words  of  encouragement 
to  the  pupils  of  this  school  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind  who  are  concluding 
another  year  in  their  work  of  pre- 
paration for  the  duties  of  life;  pupils 
who  must  constantly  contend  with 
difficulties  that  do  not  hinder  those 
who  see  and  hear.  I  want  to  show  you, 
my  young  friends,  that  men  and 
women  have  triumphed  splendidly 
over  such  handicaps  as  are  yours, 
and  that  you  may  do  so  if  you  will. 
I  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  blind- 
ness fastens  no  limit  upon  the  mental 
vision;  that  the  deaf  may  through 
imagination  sense  the  harmonies 
which  fill  with  pleasure  or  move  to 
deeds  of  valor  or  devotion  those  who 
have  ears  to  hear. 

What  is  sound  but  the  effect  of  vib- 
ration upon  the  auditory  nerve? 
Persons  in  whom  this  nerve  has 
ceased  to  function,  or  has  never  been 
responsive,  may  feel  the  same  vibra- 
tion through  hands  or  feet.  Sensa- 
tion recorded  upon  the  brain  may  be 
received  through  the  ear,  as  sound; 
or  through  touch,  as  vibration. 
These  deat  pupils  and  their  teachers 
understand  this  thoroughly.  One 
may  see,  hear,  feel,  by  mental  action 
even  more  lastingly  than  through 
the  senses.  It  seems  almost  as 
though  the  deaf  have  advantages 
those  who  hear  do  not  enjoy,  in  that 
power  to  concentrate  attention  is 
in  tensified. 

Of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
I    wish  to  speak,   briefly;   the  dif- 


ficulties and  the  steadfast  purpose  to 
be  kept  in  view.  When  Columbus 
set  sail  four  and  a  quarter  centuries 
ago  upon  his  great  voyage  of  dis- 
covery he  had  before  him  a  well 
defined  purpose;  not  the  discovery  of 
an  unknown  continent,  but  a  west- 
ward approach  to  Asia.  Every 
schoolboy  knows  something  of  the 
obstacles  he  met  and  overcome. 
On  his  fourth  voyage,  in  1502,  still 
believing  he  was  approaching  "The 
Indies,"  he  coasted  the  Isthumus  of 
Panama.  Eleven  years  later,  Balboa, 
when  he  first  saw  the  Pacific,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  waterway  to 
connect  it  with  the  Atlantic. 
Through  the  centuries  which  follow- 
ed others  dreamed  of  a  great  canal, 
but  dreamed  only. 

Within  our  own  times  and  recol- 
lection a  great  French  company, 
under,  the  leadership  of  Count 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  the  emin- 
ent engineer  who  constructed  the 
Suez  Canal,  undertook  the  creation 
of  the  great  waterway,  but  miser- 
ably failed.  Then  our  own  govern- 
ment, having  purchased  the  rights 
and  property  of  the  French  company, 
under  direction  of  its  most  skillful 
army  engineers,  and  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  vast  sums  of  money, 
overcame  all  obstacles,  so  that  even  at 
this  moment  loaded  vessels  are  being 
lifted  from  the  Atlantic  into  the 
Gatun  Lake  and  from  thence  lowered 
into  the  Pacific. 

The  dream  has  been  realized. 
More  than  that,  the  troublesome 
Chagres  River,  so  much  feared  by 
those  who  first  planned  this  stupen- 
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dous  work  has  been  tamed  and 
harnessed,  its  waters  made  to  fill  and 
sustain  the  artificial  Ga tun  Lake;  and 
pouring  over  suitable  machinery, 
further  on  to  produce  light  and  pow- 
er to  make  possible  the  operation  of 
the  canal  by  day  and  by  night. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  who  in  1861 
became  the  sixteenth  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  in  Kentucky, 
in  extreme  backwoods  poverty.  His 
early  life  spent  upon  his  father's 
farm,  in  Kentucky,  then  later  in 
Indiana,  provided  little  facility  for 
education  or  advancement;  but  his 
indomitable  spirit  brought  forth  the 
miracle.  Splitting  rails  by  day,  his 
evenings  were  spent  in  the  study  of 
such  books  as  he  could  obtain,  read- 
ing by  the  light  of  a  pine  knot  blaz- 
ing in  the  open  fireplace.  Obstacles, 
insurmountable  to  a  less  determined 
spirit,  were  overcome.  He  became 
salesman,  merchant,  surveyor,  law- 
yer. These  were  but  stepping  stones 
to  the  greatness  which  became  ap- 
parent in  the  terrible  days  of  the 
Civil  War,  until  all  the  world  came 
to  recognize  him  as  the  greatest 
among  men. 

I  have  in  mind  one  more  illustra- 
tion. The  venerable  Scotchman 
known  as  Lord  Strathcona,  entering 
in  early  manhood  the  service  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  in  Canada, 
was  sent  into  the  wilds  of  Newfound- 
land. Living  often  alone,  at  other 
times  with  only  natives  for  company, 
he  laid  the  foundation  for  his  success 
in  these  words:  Integrity,  Thorough- 
ness, Diligence.  The  difficulties  he 
met  and  overcame  would  have 
crushed  a  weak  or  irresolute  person. 
From  a  humble  trapper  he  rose  to 
become  a  trusted  official  of  his  com- 
pany, the  builder  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway,  and  Lord  High 
Commissioner  under  his  government. 

History  is  filled  with  illustrious 
examples  of  men  and  women  who 
have  met  and  overcome  well-nigh 
insuperable  obstacles,  and  have  even 
made  the  obstacles  assist  in  their 
triumph.  I  wish  I  might  bring  many 
of  these  to  your  attention;  but  I  will 
limit  this  discussion  to  some  of  those 
who  have  struggled  and  won,  though 


lacking  one  or  more  of  the  five  senses. 
Homer,  who  gave  to  the  world  the 
greatest  epic  poems  of  any  age,  was 
said  to  have  been  blind.  Milton 
brought  forth  his  greatest  work, 
Paradise  Lost,  after  he  had  become 
blind.  Nicholas  Saunderson,  born  in 
England  in  1682  became  blind  when 
one  year  old.  Undaunted  by  his 
misfortune,  he  so  applied  himself 
that  at  the  age  of  25  he  delivered 
lectures  in  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, on  Newtonian  philosophy, 
hydrostatics.  mechanics,  sounds, 
astronomy,  the  tides,  and  optics. 
Lord  Chesterfiled ,  who  was  his  pupil 
described  him  as  a  ''professor  who 
had  not  the  use  of  his  own  eyes,  but 
taught  others  to  use  theirs." 

While  Saunderson  yet  lived  there 
was  born  in  England  of  humble 
parentage,  John  Metcalf,  who  at  six 
years  of  age  was  left  totally  blind  by 
the  dread  disease,  smallpox.  His 
youthful  spirit  w7as  unquenched,  for 
though  unable  to  see  he  became  the 
leader  of  his  comrades  in  swimming, 
diving,  hunting  and  orchard  raiding 
escapades.  Growing  up  he  became 
a  fiddler,  gallant,  wag,  card  player, 
shrewd  dealer  in  horses.  His  love 
for  the  out-of-doors  made  him  famil- 
iar with  the  forests,  the  streams,  the 
roads.  To  the  latter  he  gave  much 
study,  and  finally,  in  1765,  con- 
structed three  miles  of  road  for  the 
local  government,  building  a  sub- 
stantial bridge  at  the  crossing  of  a 
stream.  So  successful  was  he  with 
these  that  he  obtained  many  contracts, 
building  in  all  one  hundred  and 
eig"hty  miles  of  roads,  for  which  he 
received  65,000  pounds,  a  sum  equall- 
ing $325,000.00  Metcalf  died  at  the 
age  of  93,  and  left  90  grandchildren. 

Contemporaneous  with  him  was 
another  Englishman  who  became 
blind  when  but  six  months  old,  a 
victim  also  of  smallpox.  He  became  a 
clergyman,  and  a  student  of  philoso- 
phy. He  is  said  to  have  achieved  an 
impossibility,  in  that  he  described 
visible  objects  without  sight.  He 
was  the  author  of  many  poems,  and 
works  on  philosophy  and  religion. 

John  Stanley,  a  no" eel  London  musi- 
cian of  the  eighteenth  century,  lost 
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his  sight  through  accident  when  two 
years  old.  When  a  boy  of  eleven 
years  he  was  organist  at  All  Hallows, 
and  at  twenty  at  the  Society  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  where  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  see  forty  or  fifty  other 
organists,  including- the  great  Handel, 
assembled  to  hear  his  closing  volun- 
taries; that  portion  of  the  church 
service  supposed  to  drive  out  the 
congregation.  Stanley  was  expert 
at  billiards,  whist  and  other  games. 

Henry  Fawcett,  one  of  the  most 
active  members  of  the  English 
Parliament  in  the  19th  century,  was 
totally  blind.  He  was  at  one  time 
Postmaster  General  in  the  Gladstone 
Government. 

There  are  many  blind  persons  who 
have  risen  to  eminence  in  our  coun- 
try in  recent  years.  A  notable 
example  is  William  Henry  Milburn, 
who  has  been  for  many  years  chap- 
lain of  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
who  served  the  House  of  Reoresenta- 
tives,  in  the  same  capacity,  in  earlier 
years.  Another  is  the  famous  Sen- 
ator Gore,  of  Oklahoma,  an  excellent 
lawyer,  and  an  orator  of  undoubted 
ability. 

Still  more  remarkable  has  been 
the  success  attained  by  a  Chicago 
physician,  Dr.  J.  W.  Bolotin.  This 
man  was  born  blind.  His  early 
education  was  secured  at  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind.  After  grad- 
uation, returning  home  he  startled  his 
family  by  announcing  his  determin- 
ation to  study  medicine.  No  amount 
of  persuasion  would  move  him  to 
change  his  course.  Blind  men  had 
succeeded  in  other  lines  of  endeavor 
supposed  to  be  impossible  for  those 
deprived  of  sight.  Of  his  college 
days  and  later  success  the  "Technical 
World"  magazine  of  December  1913 
observes:  "The  most  difficult  work  of 
the  course  for  the  young  blind  student 
was  in  the  dissecting  room  and  the 
chemical  laboratory,  where  there 
would  always  be  another  student  to 
assist  him.  As  each  organ  was 
taken  from  a  body  it  would  be 
described  to  him,  and  then  he  would 
take  it  in  his  hands  and  study  it 
thoroughly  by  touch.  In  this  way 
he  gained  as  complete  a  knowledge 


of  the  human  mechanism  as  any  of 
the  students. 

"Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  part 
of  Dr.  Bolotin 's  examinations  of 
patients  is  in  connection  with  their 
temperature  and  pulse,  A  ther- 
mometer, of  course,  is  of  no  use  to 
him.  He  takes  the  patient's  tem- 
perature by  touch,  and  although  he 
has  done  this  in  thousands  of  cases, 
he  has  never  missed  the  truth  by  more 
than  half  a  degree.  Reading-  the 
pulse  he  finds  equally  easy.  He 
counts  the  beats  with  his  fingers  in 
the  usual  way,  and  so  keen  a  judge 
is  he  of  intervals  of  time  that  he  never 
misses  the  exact  number  per  minute 
by  more  than  one,  two  or  perhaps 
three  beats.  In  all  of  his  experience 
Dr.  Bolotin  never  made  a  mistake  in 
his  medicines.  All  of  his  bottles  and 
boxes  are  labeled  with  Braille  letters, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  labels  put 
on  by  druggists.  His  prescriptions 
are  written  on  a  small  five  pound 
typewriter  which  he  always  carries 
with  him." 

Dr.  Bolotin  some  months  ago  made 
application  to  be  appointed  attending 
physician  of  the  Illinois  Tuberculosis 
Hospital.  The  officials  told  him  he 
was  not  eligible  because  he  was  blind. 
He  replied  that  he  was  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  and  could  demon- 
strate that  a  man  did  not  have  to  have 
eyes  to  use  his  brains.  He  secured 
the  appointment,  and  has  "made 
good."  *Dr.  Bolotin,  tho  a  busy 
man  with  a  large  private  practice,  has 
written  with  his  own  hands  a  letter 
for  your  encouragement,  which  you 
will  permit  me  here  to  read  to  you. 

Mr.  George  B.  Conway, 

Dear  Sir: 

Dr.  Cope,  of  the  Religious 
Education  Assocation  phoned  me  this 
morning",  telling  me  that  you  expected 
to  address  pupils  of  a  school  for  the 
blind,  at  their  commencement  exer- 
cises. He  said  that  you  had  re- 
quested him  to  get  some  facts 
regarding  my  work  and  experience, 
so  that  with  them  you  might  suggest 
some  encouraging  points  to  the  pupils. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
have  undertaken  to  personally  supply 
these  facts  to  you.  Nothing  in  this 
whole  world  gives    me  as  great  a 
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pleasure  as  to  say  or  do  something- 
which  will  directly  or  indirectly  en- 
courage the  blind. 

I  was  born  Jan.  3,  1888  in  this  city 
(Chicago).  My  parents  were  very 
poor,  and  I  think  they  wondered  and 
worried  a  great  deal,  as  to  what 
would  become  of  us,  for  I  have  a 
brother  and  sister  who  with  me,  were 
born  blind. 

When  5  years  old,  I  went  to  the 
school  for  the  blind  at  Jacksonville 
111.,  where  I  received  my  early 
education.  It  is  needless  to  go  into 
this  part  of  my  life,  for  I  suppose 
life  in  a  school  for  the  blind  is  about 
the  same  everywhere. 

After  leaving  the  school,  I  first 
learned  what  it  means  to  be  blind. 
My  work  at  school  was  full  of  en- 
couraging- features — too  full— I  think 
now.  For  if  I  were  to  suggest  any- 
thing to  be  added  to  the  course  in 
schools  for  the  blind,  it  would  be, 
lectures  on  business,  relation  of  blind 
to  those  with  sight;  and  it  should  be 
pointed  out  to  blind  pupils,  that  they 
are  handicapped;  that  their  battles  are 
hard  to  fight.  Still  this  last  should 
be  done  in  an  encouraging-  way,  so 
as  not  to  discouragfe  too  much.  But 
I  was  told  that  if  [  tried,  all  would 
be  easy,  and  never  till  T  was  out  in 
the  world  did  I  realize  how  hard  it  is 
for  a  blind  person  to  get  along.  It 
was  too  much  of  a  surprise  to  me. 

Upon  leaving  school,  and  at  the 
age  of  15,  I  started  to  fight  my  bat- 
tles for  success,  and  let  me  say  that  I 
am  still  fighting  and  mighty  hard  too. 

The  first  thing  that  I  had  to  learn 
was,  that  there  are  very  few  things 
which  present  themselves  to  blind 
people  in  the  line  of  work.  Still  I 
had  to  make  a  living.  I  had  little 
talent  for  music  or  piano  tuning,  and 
I  felt  that  there  was  little  to  be  gained 
by  broom-making;  so  you  see  I  had 
to  branch  away  from  the  things  I 
learned  in  school. 

I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would 
try  selling  something,  as  I  met  many 
fine  men  and  women  who  were  mak- 
ing a  good  living  in  this  way.  I  did 
not  care  for  this  work,  but  I  thought 
it  would  do  till  I  got  something- 
better. 


For  blind  people  living  in'  small 
towns,  where  they  are  well  known, 
I  think  the  art  of  salesmanship  is  the 
best  work  that  presents  itself  for  the 
average,  person.  To  get  up  a  coffee 
and  tea  route,  magazine  route,  butter 
and  eggs,  etc.,  would  be  an  easy 
matter  for  a  good  honest  worker, 
and  it  would  pay  well  in  small  cities. 
I  think  that  most  anyone  can  sell  a 
neccessity  especially  when  his  friends 
would  help  him  get  up  a  good  route. 

Music  and  singing  are  good,  for  a 
recital  or  concert  can  be  given,  play- 
ing for  parties  etc.,  some  blind  have 
made  good  teachers  of  music. 

Piano  tuning  is  good,  and  I  think 
that  in  the  small  cities  one  should  get 
to  the  leading  people,  as  mayor, 
public  societies,  business  men,  etc. 
and  get  these  to  help.  It  is  not  so 
hard  to  get  started  if  one  goes  at  it 
intelligently.  Then  one  can  travel 
from  town  to  town;  through  a  certain 
district,  returing  ever}*  so  often,  and 
keeping  in  comunication  with  every- 
body met  on  the  way.  A  card  can  be 
left  wherever  thought  neccessary. 

As  far  as  professional  life  for  a 
blind  person  is  concerned,  it  is  not  so 
encouraging  as  it  mav  seem  at  first 
sight.  Let  me  take  myself  as  an 
example. 

I  had  four  hours  of  reading  to  do 
every  night.  I  had  no  books  that  I 
could  read,  so  I  made  my  friends 
read,  payed  for  some  reading,  and 
got  some  students  to  read.  If  a  blind 
person  go  to  an  advanced  school  of 
some  kind;  to  make  friends  with  some 
hard  working  student  is  the  best 
plan,  for  he  has  to  do  the  reading 
anyway,  and  as  he  is  interested  in 
the  same  thing  about  which  he  reads 
he  can  be  of  great  help.  I  had  to 
skip  a  great  deal  of  the  laboratory 
work,  and  there  were  other  things 
which  I  did  not  get  much  out  of. 

Then  after  I  finished  school,  there 
was  the  sitting  around  waiting  for 
patients.  The  first  six  months  of 
my  practice,  I  made  two  dollars. 
Think  how  discouraging  that  was. 
I  had  to  work  selling  typewriters, 
part  of  the  time  m  order  to  pay- 
expenses,  and  live.  Then,  too,  I  had 
to  limit  my  work  to  heart  and  lungs, 
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and  so  starting-  out  as  a  specialist, 
people  did  not  have  confidence  in  me, 
for  they  knew  that  my  experience  at 
that  time  was  not  great.  I  worked 
for  nothing,  in  clinics,  and  hospitals, 
for  two  years,  to  become  better 
known  and  to  gain  experience.  After 
I  had  worked  one  year  without  pay 
at  the  Dunning-  Tuberculosis  Hos- 
pital, I  was  appointed  as  Attending 
Pbysician,  and  was  fairly  well  paid 
for  my  services.  Now  I  am  getting- 
along-  very  well  and  things  are  at  last 
coming-  my  way.  Still  when  all 
these  hardships  are  explained  to  a 
blind  person,  if  he  still  persists  in 
studying  law,  or  other  professional 
studies,  then  I  would  be  the  last  man 
to  discourage  him,  and  I  would  wish 
him,  God  speed  in  his  work. 

Let  all  blind  persons  learn  all  they 
can,  they  will  need  it.  Let  them 
not  neglect  the  development  uf  their 
hands.  I  can  make  baskets,  ham- 
mocks, etc,  and  believe  me — this 
development  does  me  great  service 
for  I  can  use  my  hands  better  than 
those  with  eyes  can  — and  this  is  in- 
dispensible  to  me. 

One  of  the  most  important  things 
for  the  blind  to  learn  and  learn  ever 
so  well,  is  to  be  graceful,  to  try  to 
look  at  the  person  to  whom  he 
speaks.  Would  you  believe  that 
when  I  was  21  years  old,  I  had  not 
yet  learned  to  look  at  the  person  to 
whom  I  was  speaking.  I  tell  you, 
this  is  a  great  point,  and  I  have  just 
learned  by  hard  knocks  how  im- 
portant it  is,  and  I  am  glad  to  say 
I  can  almost  look  square  into  the 
face  of  my  patient  or  friend.  A 
blind  person,  more  than  one  who 
sees,  must  be  pleasant,  and  happy. 
Then  he  wili  make  friends.  If  he 
pouts,  and  is  sad,  he  may  gain 
sympathy;  but  that  is  not  friendship, 
or  bread  and  butter.  Sympathy  is 
the  greatest  foe  that  we  have.  All 
are  willing  to  give  us  a  penny,  but 
few  are  willing  to  give  us  a  chance 
to  work  and  to  show  our  skill.  This 
is  the  hardest  thing  that  I  have  had 
and  am  having  to  contend  with;to  con- 
vince people  that  I  am  capable,  not 
because  I  am  blind,  but  I  am  so  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  I  am  blind.  Get 


away  from  sympathy,  and  come  into 
the  business  world.  Succeed  because 
of  your  ability,  and  technic. 

All  blind  men  should  go  about 
alone.  Is  it  not  better  to  die  trying, 
and  moving,  than  to  die  rusting? 

There  are  many  things  which  I 
might  add,  but  I  am  afraid  that  I 
have  already  written  too  much.  So 
hoping  that  these  facts  will  be  of 
service  to  some  of  my  friends,  beg 
to  remain 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  W.  BOLOTIN. 

Another  most  striking  instance  of 
success  achieved  by  a  blind  phys- 
ician is  that  of  Dr.  Robert  H.  Bab- 
cock,  also  of  Chicago,  who  is  admitt- 
ed to  be  one  of  the  most  skillful 
diagnosticians  in  pulmonary  troubles 
of  the  present  day.  Dr.  Babcock  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  the 
Philadelphia  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
He  is  now  consulting  physician  to 
the  Cook  County  Hospital,  and  to 
four  other  similar  institutions. 

Instances  of  success  attained  by 
the  blind  might  be  multiplied,  but 
times  forbids.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
blind  men  in  centur'^s  past  have 
been  philosophers,  poets,  theologians, 
mathematicians  astronomers, 
musicians,  botanists,  sculptors,  teach- 
ers, inventors.  The  Braille  system 
of  writing,  which  has  proven  to  be 
an  inestimable  boon  to  the  sightless, 
was  invented  by  a  blind  man,  Louis 
Braille. 

The  Deaf  have  likewise  triumphed 
over  great  difficulties.  The  great 
musician  Beethoven  was  entirely 
deaf  at  30  years  of  age.  Yet  some  of 
his  greatest  musical  productions  were 
compossed  after  that  time.  His  mind 
conceived,  his  genius  worked  out 
the  harmonies  he  could  not  hear. 
After  that  period  he  produced  the 
Kreutzer  Sonata,  several  of  his 
symphonies,  and  the  wondrous 
"Mass  in  D" 

Douglas  Tilden,  born  in  1860,  and 
still  living,  lost  his  hearing  at  the  age 
of  5  years,  due  to  scarlet  fever.  He 
graduated  in  1879  from  the  Institution 
for  the  Deaf,  at  Berkele)',  California, 
where  for  eight  years  following"  he 
was  a  teacher.    He  then  gave  up  his 
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entire  time  and  energy  to  artistic 
pursuits,  achieving*  fame  as  a  sculptor. 
Many  notable  works  of  his  are  to  be 
seen  in  San  Francisco,  in  Chicago, 
and  in  Paris. 

No  address  of  this  kind  would  be 
complete  without  reference  to  that 
remarkable  young  woman,  whom 
some  of  you  saw  and  heard  in  Helena 
recently,  Helen  Keller,  who  as  you 
know,  is  both  blind  and  deaf.  The 
story  of  the  awakening  of  her  intellect, 
and  of  her  remarkable  development  is 
graphically  told  in  her  books, 
particularly  in  "The  World  I  Live 
In."  Quite  as  interesting  and 
instructive  is  the  life-story  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  who  also  was  deaf  and 
blind,  and  partly  deprived  of  the 
senses  of  taste  and  smell  as  well. 

You  have  right  here  in  this  school 
those  who  must  be  to  you,  faculty 
and  pupils  alike,  a  constant  inspira- 
tion, and  shining  example.  Who  could 
more  nobly,  cheerfully  or  efficiently 
meet  the  difficulties  of  life  than  your 
own  Joseph  Adams  Morris,  Elmo  V. 
Kemp,  or  him  whom  you  still  hold  in 
fragrant  memory,  Philip  H.  Brown. 

Responding  to  efforts  in  their 
behalf,  Mr.  President,  teachers  and 
officers,  some  of  the  pupils  of  this 
school  are  treading  the  pathway  of 
strenuous  endeavor.  One,  more  than 
all  others,  is  entitled  to  recognition 
at  this  time,  having  surpassed  his 
fellows  in  his  progress  toward  self 
dependence.  By  your  verdict,  I  am 
now  to  present  this  1914  George  B. 
Conwav  medal  to  Frank  Ericson. 
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An  Outdoor  Picnic  that  was 
Given  Indoors 

Those  connected  with  the  school 
had  been  invited  to  a  picnic  to  be 
held  up  Little  Boulder  Canyon  on 
Saturday  evening,  October  3,  by 
Mesdames  Menzemer  and  Pierce. 
The  weather  proved  to  be  too  in  • 
clement  and  so  the  picnic  was  held 
indoors  at  the  hospital.  Supper  was 
served  at  small  tables  which  were 
decorated  with  a  centerpiece  of  fall 


leaves  and  rosebushes  on  which  were 
clustered  the  brilliantly-colored  seed 
pods  of  departed  roses.  The  paper 
napkins  were  of  fall  leaf  design  in 
keeping  with  the  season  and  the  de- 
corations. The  menu  was  tempting, 
substantial  and  delicious,  and  the 
heartiness  with  which  all  partook  of 
the  meal  attested  to  the  enjoyment  of 
those  assembled. 

After  supper  whist  was  played. 
Miss  George  and  Miss  Schindler  cut 
for  lady's  prize.  ;  Miss  George  cut 
lucky.  She  received  a  very  pretty 
hand-painted  dish.  Mr.  Morris  car- 
ried off  the  gentleman's  honors  and 
was  presented  with  a  fountain  pen. 

The  evening  was  delightful  and  all 
who  went  certainly  had  reason  to 
qualify  the  time  spent  with  the  ad- 
jective good,  and  thev  unhesitatingly 
did. 

To  Mrs.  Menzemer  and  Mrs. 
Pierce  every  one  feels  indebted  for 
the  pleasant  social  function  and  ex- 
presses their  appreciation. 


Moving  Pictures 

Moving  picture  shows  have  been 
given  in  the  chapel  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday  evenings  Sept.  19  and  20  and 
Oct.  3.  and  4.  Both  shows  were 
good  and  were  much  enjoyed  by  the 
pupils  of  the  departments  for  the  deaf 
and  backward  children,  as  well  as  the 
officers  and  faculty. 

We  are  getting  our  films  from  a 
different  company  this  year  and  so 
far  their  selections  have  been  very 
suitable.  We  hope  the  company  will 
always  be  careful  to  send  over  films 
whose  subjects  will  be  beyond  crit- 
icism. 


Picnic 

To  celebrate  the  beautiful  weather 
and  the  winning  of  the  prize  at  the 
State  Fair,  Friday,  Sept.  25  was  de- 
clared a  holiday.  Mrs.  Murray 
packed  lunch —  a  very  delicious  one 
consisting  of  wieners,  deviled  ham 
and  peanut  butter  sandwiches,  pick- 
les, cheese,  cookies,  coffee  and 
fruit — for  everyone,  and  all  went  to 
the  bluffs  on  the  Elkhorn  road,  near 
McCarthy  Creek  two  miles  east  of  the 
school . 
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The  forenoon  was  spent  in  mount- 
ain climbing  and  taking-  pictures. 
At  noon  when  the  weiners  had 
cooked  and  the  coffee  boiled  all  re- 
turned to  the  camping  spot  and  ate 
heartily  owing  to  appetites  sharp- 
ened by  the  strenuous  exercise.  After 
lunch  the  children  engaged  in  excit- 
ing' games  of  tag,  and  when  it  was 
time  to  come  home  all  came  tiredbut 
willingly,  declaring  that  the}'  had 
enjoyed  the  outing  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. To  make  it  pleasant  for  the 
blind  Miss  Harsha  and  Miss  Russell 
took  turns  in  reading. 

Societies 

The  societies  have  both  had  meet- 
ings since  the  opening  of  School  and 
have  elected  new  officers. 

The  Ciceronian  Society  of  the  Blind 
Department  held  its  first  meeting  on 
the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  Oct.  3. 
The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Dan  Shea;  vice  president. 
Frank  Erickson;  secretary,  Clyde 
Troutman;  treasurer,  David  Knox; 
reporter  for  the  girls,  Sophia  Oppel; 
reporter  for  the  boys.  Darrel  Roobol. 

The  J.  K.  Toole  Literary  Society 
of  the  Deaf  Department  held  its  first 
regular  meeting  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, Oct.  10.  The  following  officers 
were  elected:  President,  Henry 
Patrick;  vice  president,  Arthur 
O'Donnell;  secretary,  Mary  McCoy; 
treasurer,  Gertrude  Zywert;  reporter 
for  the  girls,  Julia  Cole;  reporter  for 
the  boys,  Glenn  Preston. 

Teachers'  Meetings 

The  first  teachers'  meeting  of  the 
year  was  called  by  President  Menze- 
mer  a  day  or  two  after  school  open- 
ed, and  convened  in  the  study  hall. 
After  making  announcements,  the 
following  committee  was  appointed 
to  get  up  a  faculty  play  to  be  given 
on  the  evening  of  Lincoln's  birthday: 
Miss  Harsha,  Miss  Ridlen,  Mrs. 
Corey,  Miss  Driscoll,  and  Miss  Eun- 
son . 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  regular 
monthly  meetings  on  the  first  Tues- 
day evening  of  each  month.  The 
plan  of  the  meetings  will  be  some- 
what different  from  last  year.  The 


first  half  hour  of  the  evening-  will  be 
taken  up  in  the  discussion  of  pro- 
blems that  have  asrisen  during  the 
month  and  the  rest  of  the  time  will 
be  spent  in  the  study  of  White's 
"Art  of  Teaching-,"  correlated  with 
selections  from  "Psychology"  by 
Dewey  and  McClellan. 

Pursuant  to  the  above  decision, 
teachers'  meeting  convened  in  the 
downstairs  rooms  of  the  hospital 
with  President  Menzemer  on  Tues- 
day evening,  Oct.  6.  The  subject  of 
an  honor  roll  was  taken  up  first.  It 
was  decided  to  have  an  honor  roll. 
This  honor  roll  is  to  include  all 
departments,  and  those  whose  names 
appear  on  the  honor  roll  will  do  so 
only  with  the  consent  of  all  under 
whose  charge  the  children  have  been 
during  the  month.  Hereafter  there 
will  be  no  mark  given  for  deportment 
on  the  report  blanks,  as  the  honor 
roll  will  show  whether  the  deportment 
has  been  good  or  not. 

Miss  Russell  and  Mr.  Thompson 
were  then  appointed  as  committee  to 
formulate  and  post  a  plan  for  the 
study  of  the  suggested  texts. 

A  few  minor  matters  conclued  the 
business  of  the  evening-.  Mrs.  Menze- 
mer then  treated  those  assembled  to 
delicious  refreshments. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday  evening",  Nov.  3.  President 
Menzemer  will  be  the  leader,  and  the 
subjects  will  be  Chapters  I  and  II 
from  White's  "Art  of  Teaching-"  and 
"Basses  of  Physical  Life' '  and  "Ends 
of  Instruction"  from  "Psychology" 
by  Dewey  and  McClellan. 


Visit  to  Her  Alma  Mater 

Mrs.  B.  H.  Brown  spent  the 
summer  in  Minnesota  with  her  sister 
who  lives  near  Fairbault.  She  had 
a  very  pleasant  visit  with  Dr.  Tate, 
Superintendent  of  the  Minnesota 
School  for  the  Deaf,  and  his  daugh- 
ter. Mrs.  Brown  used  to  be  a  pupil 
in  the  Minnesota  School.  In  the 
eleven  years,  since  she  had  visited 
her  alma  mater  Mrs.  Brown  found 
that  many  improvements  had  been 
made  and  that  the  institution  had 
grown  a  great  deal. 
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English  Braille 

One  of  the  most  important  meet- 
ings eyer  held  in  the  interest  of  the 
blind  was  the  convention  of  workers 
and  educators  cf  the  blind  held  in 
London  during"  the  past  summer. 
Nearly  every  civilized  land  was 
represented  and  all  received  new 
ideas  of  how  to  go  at  the  problem  of 
helping  the  blind  to  help  themselves. 
The  sessions  were  held  morning, 
afternoon,  and  evening  for  a  solid 
week . 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  G. 
Holmes  for  his  account  of  the  meet- 
ing from  which  we  gleaned  the 
following  details: 

The  uniform  embossed  type  ques- 
tion was  far  and  away,  the  most 
important  matter  brought  up.  As 
most  of  our  readers  know,  for  several 
years,  educators  of  the  blind  in  this 
country  have  been  endeavoring  to  get 
together  on  a  system  that  would  give 
satisfaction  to  all.  For  this  purpose, 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  was 
raised  and  a  committee  of  competent 
judges  appointed  to  visit  the  various 
schools  of  this  country  and  the 
British  Isles  and  find  out  just  which 
of  the  many  systems  is  ihe  best.  Mr. 
Holmes's  notes  give  the  results  of 
this  investigation  as  reported  at  the 
London  convention.  The  uniform 
type  committee  hoped  that  they 
might  induce  England  and  other 
countries  to  consider  a  few  change  in 
their  systems  and  thus  bring  about 
the  adoption  of  a  universal  type. 
The  English  people,  however,  were 
firm  in  the  statement  that  under  no 
conditions  would  they  change  one  iota 
of  their  English  or  Universal  alphabet 
itself;  but  the  type  committee  con- 
vinced them  that  its  tests  showed 
weaknesses  in  some  of  the  contrac- 
tions used  and  it  seems  likely  that 
they  may  give  consideration  to  some 
changes  in  their  system  of  contrac- 
tions. If  this  is  done,  it  seems  that 
the  wise  thing  for  us  to  do  is  grad- 
ually to  adopt  the  English  Braille, 
Especially  do  we  believe  this  since 
England  is  raising  a  vast  sum  for 
printing  purposes,  and  with  this  and 


their  cheap  paper  and  cheap  labor, 
thousand  of  embossed  books  will  be 
issued  and  it  seems  that  our  blind 
ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  these. 
There  are  many  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  a  uniform  type  and 
since  all  the  rest  of  the  world  used 
the  English  Braille,  our  English 
friends  said  in  the  convention  it  was 
expecting  the  tail  to  wag  the  dog  to 
ask  all  the  rest  of  the  ,~or!d  to  change 
to  one  of  our  types  when  even  we 
were  divided  here  and  when  our  own 
type  committee,  in  its  tests  had 
discovered  that  English  Braille  could 
be  read  with  greater  speed  and  fewer 
errors  than  could  either  of  our 
systems. 

It  would  seem  then  that  the 
natural  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  drift 
toward  the  English  Braille.  It  will 
be  years  possibly,  before  this  change 
can  be  brought  about,  and  this  will 
give  readers  time  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  new  type.  In  the 
meantime  books  will  still  be  printed 
in  the  present  systems  for  the  use  of 
those  who  can  not  or  think  they  can 
not  learn  a  new  type.  So  no  one 
need  begin  to  worry  for  fear  he  wall 
have  no  books  in  his  own  type. 

Mr.  Holmes  urges  all  of  the 
American  blind  to  learn  English 
Braille  as  soon  as  possible  in  order 
to  get  the  benefit  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  books  soon  to  be  issued  in  that 
system.  By  way  of  encouraging 
this  step,  Mr.  Holmes  has  printed 
the  English  Braille  alphabet  in  the 
October  number  of  the  Matilda 
Ziegler  Magazine.  In  passing,  let 
us  remark  that  for  years,  Helen 
Keller  has  preferred  English  Braille. 

England's    Fund  for  Embossed 
Publications 

One  of  the  most  interesting  per- 
sons attending  the  London  conven- 
tion was  Mr.  C.  Arthur  Pearson,  a 
man  of  weahh  and  prominence  who 
recently  lost  his  sight.  It  seems 
that  with  the  loss  of  his  sight,  came 
a  great  awakening'  of  power  and  en- 
ergy that  had  been  slumbering  and 
this  he  is  now  using  for  the  improve- 
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ment  of  the  educational  and  in- 
dustrial conditions  of  the  blind  of 
Great  Britain. 

His  first  task  has  been  to  raise  a 
fund  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
(half  a  million  dollars)  to  be  devoted 
to  the  publication  of  literature  for 
the  blind.  This  vast  sum  has  now 
nearly  all  been  raised. 

This  marvelous  success  of  Mr. 
Pearson  impresses  upon  us  Amer- 
icans more  strongly  than  ever  the 
necessity  of  all  the  world  getting"  to- 
gether on  a  uniform  type.  Thus 
alone  can  we  derive  the  benefit  from 
these  English  publications  and  on 
the  other  hand,  all  English  speaking 
people  could  then  have  the  benefit  of 
all  embossed  books  issued  by  the 
American  press. 


Riley's  Poems 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  the 
Pittsburg  School  for  the  Blind  for 
a  copy  of  Riley's  poems  which  came 
during  the  summer.  The  volume 
was  run  off  this  year  on  the  press  of 
that  institution  and  is  a  credit  to 
those  doing  the  work.  We  have  long 
wanted  Riley's  poems  in  Braille  and 
we  assure  Pittsburg  that  its  com- 
plimentary will  be  used  and  enjoyed 
to  the  utmost. 


Two  of  our  former  pupils,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Knox,  together  with 
Robert's  brother  David  who  is  withjus 
now,  gave  a  concert  in  Lewistown, 
Sept.  16  and  were  very  well  received. 
It  is  a  pleasant  way  of  earning  a  little 
money  and  at  the  same  time  brings 
Robert,  who  is  a  piano  tuner  and 
musician,  before  the  public.  Their 
programme  follows :- 

Musical  Concert 
Given  by  Knox  Musical  Co. 
Baptist  Church 
Wednesday  Evening-,  September  16,  1914 

Piano  Duet,  Military  Rondo  (Bohni)        David  and 

Robert  Knox 

Vo:al.  Rosalie,  and  Bowl  of  Roses  Mrs.  Robett 

Knox 

Violin  Solo,  Spanish  Dance   Robert  Knox 

Piano  Scarf  Dance  and  Woodland  Whispers  

    David  Knox 

Irtermission 

Vocal,  Lyric  Songs  Mrs.  Robert  Knox 

Piano  Solo,  Chaminade's  Arabesque. ...Robert  Knox 
Pia:io,   Adagio  from   Beethoven's   Moonlight  So- 
nata, and  Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark,  Schubert  (ra- 

ranged  by  Franz  Liszt)  ...David  Knox 

Violin,  Raffe  Cavatina,  and  Pierne's  Serenade   

 Robert  Knox 

Vocal,  with  Piano  and  Violin,  The  Forget-Me  Not, 
and  the  Holy  City   By  the  Company 


Local  News 

Reported  by   Darrel   Roobol  and   Sophia  Oppel 

Frank  Ericson  still  plays  for  even- 
ing dances. 

Harold  Ferguson  enjoys  his  trips 
uptown  very  much. 

Herman  Spoelder  and  Harley  Knox 
have  started  broomwork. 

Melvin  Ditto  came  from  Butte 
Sunday  afternoon,  Oct. 4. 

David  Knox  played  for  his  first 
dance  Sept.  26.  and  all  enjoyed  his 
playing. 

Ernest  Watt  is  learning  to  skip  in 
the  gymnasium.  Miss  Harsha  has 
quite  a  little  class. 

On  Sept.  19,  Mr.  Morris  took  the 
five  girls  over  town,  then  they  walked 
out  to  the  ranch. 

Two  weeks  ago  all  the  boys  had  a 
walk  to  the  ranch  and  Mrs.  Pierce 
gave  them  each  a  button-hole  bonquet 
of  sweet  peas. 

May  and  Violet  feel  quite  grown- 
up because  they  were  allowed  to  stop 
off  at  Bozeman  on  their  way  to  school 
and  visit  their  Aunt  Myrtle. 

Marguerite  Carney  went  into  the 
Fair  with  Miss  Harsha.  She  expect- 
ed to  sing  but  the  piano  was  not  in 
the  booth  so  she  could  not  sing. 

Dan  Shea  asks  the  blessing  in  the 
during  room,  and  it  helps  Mrs. 
Murray  out  very  much.  Mr.  Low 
gives  it  in  signs  for  the  deaf. 

The  Roobols  started  the  story  of 
"Pollyana"  this  summer  and  had  to 
return  to  school  before  they  finished 
it.  Their  sister  sent  it  to  them  and 
Miss  Russell  read  it  to  the  class. 

The  girls  of  the  department  were 
very  prompt  to  return.  May  Roobol, 
Violet  Roobol,  Hilda  Swanson, 
Marguerite  Carney,  and  Sophia 
Oppel  were  here  on  the  opening  day. 

Loree  Koozer  who  was  on  her  way 
to  Idaho,  stopped  off  between  trains 
Saturday,  Sept.  26,  we  all  were  glad 
to  see  her  as  she  had  not  been  here 
for  four  years. 

So  far  this  year  we  have  had  two 
social  functions;  a  picnic  on  the  25th, 
and  a  party  on  the  26th.  We  had  a 
good  time  on  both  occasion. 

May,  Sophie  and  Violet  have  started 
raphia baskets.  They  hope  to  make 
some  good  ones  before  June. 
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The  opening"  of  our  school  year  for 
1914-15  has  been  a  very  auspicious 
one.  The  pupils  have  been  more 
prompt  to  report  than  formerly  and 
as  a  result,  school  was  running-  very 
smoothly  and  as  if  it  has  been  in 
session  for  months,  when  Monday, 
following  the  opening'  Wednesday, 
came.  The  children  appeared 
healthy  and,  whether  or  not  it  was 
owing  to  the  request  for  health  cer- 
tificates, no  contagious  disease  has 
appeared,  for  which  we  are  deeply 
grateful.  We  are  grateful,  too,  to 
the  parents,  who  responded  to  our 
request  so  gladly.  It  shows  tha^  they 
are  with  us  in  our  efforts  to  keep  the 
school  healthy. 

Two  new  teachers  have  come  to  us 
this  year.  Miss  Amy  Ridlen  of 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  was  trained  in  the 
Indiana  School-— a  school  recognized 
as  one  of  the  best — and  takes  Mrs. 
Corey's  place.  Mrs.  Corey  in  turn 
becomes  instructor  in  Art  and  Do- 
mestic Science.  This  is  more  or  less 
of  a  new  venture,  for  heretofore,  one 
of  the  literary  teachers  has  had  the 
Art  and  the  nurse,  the  Domestic 
Science.  Miss  Ruth  Taylor  takes 
the  place  of  Miss  Hortense  DeCelles 
who  leaves  us  for  a  year  to  go  to  Miss 
Yale,  of  the  Northampton  School,  for 
training.  We  miss  Miss  DeCelles, 
but  our  good  wishes  go  with  her,  for 


she  will  be  still  more  effecient  when 
she  has  had  her  year  with  Miss  Yale. 
Miss  Taylor  comes  to  us  from  the 
Idaho  School  where  she  has  taught, 
using-  the  Northampton  oral  method. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Supt.  Taylor 
of  the  Idaho  School. 

M  iss  Elizabeth  McConnell  comes  to 
us  as  supervisor  of  the  girls  and 
teacher  ot  sewing.  She  was  former- 
ly with  the  Colorado  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind,  so  comes  to  us  well 
equipped  for  the  work.  Mr.  T.  V. 
Dyer,  of  Ohio,  has  assumed  the 
duties  of  Boys'  Supervisor  and  Teach- 
er of  Sloyd  in  the  department  for 
Backward  Children.  He  has  had 
work  somewhat  similar  to  his  present 
work  and  we  are  assured  of  his 
success. 

Mrs.  Murray  has  assumed  the 
duties  of  Matron  and  by  her  earn- 
estness and  energy  is  making  good. 
Miss  Sawyer  and  Mrs.  Rogers  have 
charged  of  the  Deaf  and  Blind  kitchen 
while  Mrs.  Behan  has  that  of  the 
Back  ward  Children.  Miss  Nichols 
has  charge  of  the  Children's  dining- 
room  while.  Mrs.  Shanahan  has 
returned  to  take  that  of  the  Teachers 
and  officers.  We  wish  all  these  new 
people,  as  well  as  the  old,  enjoyment 
and  success  in  the  work,  and  extend 
the  hand  of  fellowship  to  them. 

In  next  months  reports  there  will 
be  no  grade  for  deportment.  In  place 
of  this,  we  plan  to  start  an  honor 
roll.  Children  who  have  not  fallen 
below  an  average  of  85  per  cent  in 
any  of  their  departments  will  be 
placed  upon  the  "Honor  Roll"  and 
their  names  published  in  the  follow- 
ing issue  of  the  "Rocky  Mountain 
Leader."  This  will  give  the  children 
a  chance  to  showr  the  results  of  their 
efforts  at  industry  and  right  living  to 
their  friends. 

As  we  stated  at  the  close  of  school 
last  Spring,  we  will  have  no  extended 
Christmas  Vacation.  To  some  this 
may  seem  hard  but  when  you  con- 
sider that  over  half  of  our  pupils  go 
home  at  Xmas,  you  will  see  that  it  is 
unfair  to  this  majority  to  waste  two 
weeks  in  the  middle  of  the  year.  So 
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please  don't  let  the  children  think 
that  they  will  come  home  at  Xmas 
time  for  it  will  only  make  it  harder 
for  them. 

We  feel  quite  proud  just  at  present 
for  as  we  sit  here  there  is  a  check 
for  $25.00  which  just  came  in  the 
mail  from  the  State  Fair  Association. 
It  is  the  first  prize  for  the  best 
general  exhibit  of  a  State  Institution. 
Miss  Rich  and  Miss  Christenson 
arranged  the  booth  so  we  take  off  our 
hats  to  them.  The  money  will  g'o  to 
the  amusement  fund  and  may  be  used 
for  moving  pictures  and  Victrola 
records,  or  perhaps  tor  something'  a 
little  more  permanent. 

We  have  not  been  dormant  this 
summer  as  far  as  improvements  and 
chang'es  are  concerned.  Early  in  the 
summer  we  found  that  our  water 
heating  apparatus  was  inadequate 
without  running'  the  boilers,  so  we 
purchased  and  installed  a  water  heat- 
er. This  gave  us  plenty  of  hot  water 
for  cleaning'  purposes  and  all  the 
building's  were  cleaned  from  garret 
to  cellar.  The  school-rooms  were 
all  painted  with  aflat  paint,  the  lower 
walls  a  dark  tan  in  color  and  the 
ceilings  and  above  the  picture  mould- 
ing a  pure  white.  This  not  only  makes 
the  rooms  more  clean  and  pretty  but 
also  more  light.  Most  of  the  dormit- 
ories on  the  boys  side  were  treated 
to  like  coats  and  look  much  improved. 
All  the  poor  beds  and  mattresses 
were  discarded  and  new  ones  put  in, 
nniil  the  rooms  are  very  attractive. 
The  Library  was  cramped  in  its  old 
quarters  so  we  moved  it  into  the 
study  hall — a  large  handsome  room 
well  suited  to  such  a  purpose.  The 
study  hall  was  then  moved  down  in- 
to the  old  dining  room.  This  is  a 
large,  warm,  well  ventilated  room, 
and  since  new  brushed  brass  elec- 
troliers fitted  up  with  holophane 
shades  and  mazda  lamps,  have  been 
installed,  it  is  an  ideal  place  for  study 
hall,  since  it  is  so  quiet. 

The  outside  doors  together  with 
much  of  the  woodwork  inside  were 
thoroughly  oiled  and  varnished.  The 
tunnels,  and  their  railings,  the 
porches,  the  barn,  the  ice-house  and 


other  out-buildings  tog-ether  with 
some  of  the  rooms  in  the  ranch  house 
were  painted  and  much  of  the  wood- 
work in   the  house  varnished. 

On  the  ranch  we  are  building' a  brick 
refrigerating-  plant  which  will  allow 
us  to  keep  about  fifteen  beeves  hung'. 
This  will  give  us  a  chance  to  buy 
our  meat  on  the  hoof  and  butcher 
some  of  it  ourselves.  We  hope  to 
have  the  plant  running"  in  a  very  few 
days.  The  Armstrong  Machinery 
Co.  of  Spokane  are  furnishing"  and 
installing'  the  machinery.  It  is  an  am- 
onia  plant  and  will  enable  us  to  keep 
the  room  at  any  degree  of  tempera- 
ture we  may  want  it.  The  compressor 
will  be  driven  by  a  motor  run  from 
our  own  plant;  for  during-  the  sum- 
mer we  built  a  power  line  from  the 
new  power  house  to  the  ranch  and 
are  furnishing-  all  our  own  electric- 
ity. This  line  is  about  half  a  mile 
long*  and  was  built  complete  by  our 
own  men.  Mr.  Williams,  one  of  our 
engineers  laid  out  and  helped  to  build 
this  line.  At  the  ranch  we  are  also 
building-  a  frame  horse  barn.  This 
will  accomodate  ten  horses  in  single 
stalls  besides  having-  a  big-  box  stall 
for  colts,  etc,  and  a  nice  harness  room. 
The  loft — made  roomy  by  a  "hip" 
roof,  —  is  provided  with  a  hay  carrier 
and  track  so  that  a  lot  of  hay  may  be 
stored  there.  There  are  also  grain 
bins  in  two  corners  capable  of  store- 
ing-  over  a  thousand  bushels  of  grain. 

The  barn  is  to  be  electrically 
lighted,  provided  with  a  tank  for 
watering-  horses  and  a  concrete  wash- 
ing- floor  for  washing"  carriages.  The 
stalls  are  to  have  tamped  cinder  floors. 

Some  of  the  log  cabins  which 
had  to  be  moved  to  make  room  for 
the  refrigerating  plant  have  been 
rebuilt  into  a  hog  house  and  a  goose 
pen.  In  the  new  power  house,  the 
machinery  has  been  all  overhauled 
and  repainted  and  varnished,  and  a 
new  feed  water  heater  has  been  in- 
stalled which  our  engineers  say  will 
pay  for  itself  in  coal  in  one  year. 
The  old  vacuum  pump  for  the  heat- 
ing system  has  been  pulled  out  of  the 
old  power  house — now  the  forge  room 
— and  all  the  vacuum  is  made  by  the 
pump  in  the  power  plant,  and  the 
Conti?med  on  Page  16 . 
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October 

By  Benztown  B\rd. 
A  poem  in  the  wind, 

A  song  in  the  sea; 
A  dream  in  the  sun, 

A  hymn  on  the  lea: 
A  bird  in  the  sky, 

A  laugh  in  the  morn; 
A  heaven  nearby 

And  the  gold  in  the  corn. 

A  wine  in  the  blood, 

A  fire  in  the  heart; 
A  will  in  the  soul 

To  be  doing  one's  part; 
A  place  in  the  world 

For  the  effort  and  zeal 
That  ring  with  the  joy 

Ot  the  righteous  and  real 

A  clawn  in  the  vale, 

A  flame  on  the  steep; 
A  fire  in  the  maple, 

A  mist  on  the  deep; 
A  lilt  and  a  lyric, 

A  shout  and  a  word; 
A  streak  of  red  wine 

On  the  breast  of  a  bird. 


Shorter  Vacations 

Last  year  a  number  of  the  school 
papers  contained  articles  upon  the 
proposed  all-year-round  school  in 
Michigan.  Very  few  articles  favored 
the  move.  In  the  Anaconda  Staiid- 
ard,  of  October  8,  there  was  a  short 
news  item  stating-  that  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  of  Great  Falls 
had  recommended  in  his  report  an 
all-the-year-round  school.  The 
superintendent,  Mr.  Largent,  is  on 
our  Board  of  Education.  In  his 
report  he  claims  that  the  children 
lose  much  of  the  previous  year's 
work  because  of  the  long  summer 
vacation  and  extended  reviews  are 
thus  made  necessary.  He  claims 
that  the  course  which  now  takes 
eight  years  to  cover  could  be  com- 
pleted in  six  were  school  held 
throughout  the  year. 

In  this  busy  time  and  age  two 
years  of  a  person's  life  are  indeed 
worth  saving.  This  will  mean  not 
only  getting  through  the  public 
schools  two  years  sooner,  but  will  also 
mean  that  a  man  will  finish  his  college 
course  and  be  ready  to  start  on  his 
vacation  two  years  earlier,  at  least 
and  perhaps  more.  Opinions  on  such 
a  matter  as  this  are  all  right,  but 


what  we  want  are  facts  and  these  can 
only  be  obtained  by  fair  and  unbiased 
records  of  actual  tests. 

The  writer,  during  the  past  sum- 
mer, observed  rather  closely,  the  son 
of  one  of  the  instructors  at  the  Un- 
iversity of  Montana,  who  was  ten 
years  old  and  in  the  second  year  of  his 
high -school  course.  He  wTas  not  pre- 
maturely aged  at  all,  but  was  just  as 
vivacious  as  a  boy  of  his  age  is  sup- 
posed to  be.  That  he  understood  the 
subjects  he  had  taken  up  and  master- 
ed them  thoroughly  was  evidenced  by 
the  manner  in  which  h  ediscussed 
them.  That  his  mind  had  developed 
to  the  stage  it  should  be  before  at- 
tempting the  curriculum  of  the  high 
school  was  attested  by  his  vocabulary, 
his  judgement,  and  his  well  express- 
ed opinions. 

That  the  lad  referred  to  was  a 
precocious  child  was  not  even  sug- 
gested by  his  mother,  who  held  that 
all  children  of  his  age  could  be  in  the 
second  year  of  high  school,  if  they 
had  been  taught  as  her  boy  had  been. 

Local  News  from  Girls'  Hall 

Julia  Cole---Reporter 

Jennie  McCaughan  has  a  new  step- 
father. 

Lily  Mattson's  father  is  working  m 
Marysville. 

Mae  Snow  is  getting  plump  and 
pretty  these  days. 

Olive  Goldizen  is  getting  to  be  full 
of  mischievous  tricks  of  late. 

Agnes  Haynie  received  a  big  pack- 
age of  wearing  apparel  recently. 

Mary  McCoy  issues  and  receives 
the  books  for  the  girls  during  library 
periods. 

The  girls  are  in  charge  of  one  of 
the  nicest  supervisors  they  have  had 
for  some  time. 

Lubi  Chrisman  returned  to  school 
with  a  big  felon  playing  havoc  on 
her  middle  finger. 

Marguerite  Ross  attended  the  State 
Fair  with  her  father  and  Mrs.  Corey. 
They  had  a  glorious  time. 

Bessie  McPherson  and  May  Yaeger 
are  taking  an  interest  in  sewing  this 
year.    They  like  to  embroider  best. 

Effie  Olson  has  a  new  baby  niece. 
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who  was  born  Oct.  1.  Aunt  Effie  is 
as  proud  as  she  can  be. 

Nora  Cashman  had  her  adenoids 
removed  when  Dr.  Donovan  made  his 
first  visit  after  the  opening-  of  school. 

Mrs.  Corey's  domestic  science 
classes  are  enjoying-  their  cooking- 
lessons  since  they  can  eat  most  of 
what  they  cook. 

Blanche  Spaur's  father  has  invented 
a  non-collapsable  passenger  car  and 
has  gone  to  Washing-ton,  D.  C.  to 
have  it  patented. 

Janette  McMurdo  and  Julia  Cole 
are  pleased  with  their  hig-h  school 
studies,  as  they  find  them  interesting 
as  well  as  profitable. 

Edith  Wilhelm  and  Thelma  Black- 
man  have  been  promoted  to  Miss 
Taylor's  class.  They  are  getting  to 
be  wise  birds  now. 

Emily  Westbrook  and  Fern  Rem- 
berg-  have  joined  the  waiting  force  in 
the  dining  room.  They  are  waiting 
on  the  i able  for  the  blind. 

Annie  Pierce  must  have  been  put- 
ting on  a  dramatic  representation  of 
the  war  in  Europe  when  she  cut  her 
finger  with  the  bread  knife. 

Gertrude  Zywert  was  elected  treas- 
urer of  the  J.  K.  Toole  Literary 
Society.  She  will  have  to  be  careful 
and  not  ''swipe"  any  of  the  money. 

Elsie  Davies  brought  some  snap- 
shots of  her  sisters  and  brother  and 
baby  brother  taken  during-  the  sum- 
mer. They  are  a  fine  bunch  of  kid- 
dies. 

Janie  Pearce's  sister  is  attending" 
school  in  Kellog,  Idaho  and  residing 
with  her  aunt.  She  sent  Janie  a 
picture  of  her  cousin  and  herself 
driving  a  goat. 

Otta  Novegoski  learned  to  crochet 
while  at  home  and  has  been  teaching- 
several  of  the  other  girls  the  art  of 
crocheting.  Sophia  Budech  also 
learned  how  to  crochet. 

Mary  Bubnash  of  Great  Falls  en- 
rolled as  a  pupil  in  our  department 
about  the  last  of  September.  Her 
father  brought  her  in.  She  is  in 
Miss  Lillard's  class. 

Janette  McMurdo,  Julia  Cole,  Effie 
Olson  and  Rosetta  Nolson  attended 
the  State  Fair  in  company  with  Miss 
Harsha  and  Marg'uerite  Carney. 
They  all  had  a  fine  time. 


Fay  Redmond,  formerly  of  the 
North  Dakota  School  for  the  Deaf,  is 
a  pupil  here  this  3^ear.  She  is  in 
Miss  Taylor's  class.  She  motored 
here  with  her  parents  from  Choteau. 

Thelma  Blackman  returned  on  the 
opening  day  of  school.  She  was 
terribly  glad  to  come  back  and  tell 
the  g-irls  that  she  had  been  a  good 
girl  and  helped  her  aunt  with  the 
housework. 


Local  News  From  Boys'  Side 

Glenn  Preston---Reporter 

Last  summer  Earl  Twiss  helped 
in  his  father's  dairy  at  Norton. 

Lenny  Brown  is  not  a  reporter  this 
year;  he  is  working  in  the  horary. 

Arthur  O'Donnell  is  quite  a  young- 
man  now.    He  is  wearing- long-  pants. 

Lenny  has  a  g-ood  joke  on  Amos. 
Lenny  taug-ht  Amos  to  spell  'I  spy", 
ice  pie. 

Vere  Goldizen  is  head  cobbler 
this  year  and  Richard  Jackson  is  one 
of  his  pupils. 

Otto  Olson  is  fond  of  drawing*  on 
the  blackboards  in  Miss  George's 
schoolroom . 

Fred  Patrick  has  a  new  camera. 
We  hope  he  will  be  a  good  photo- 
grapher someday. 

Henry  Patrick  is  going  to  be  a 
famous  angler.  Count  the  fish  he 
gets  and  see  why. 

Willie  Yaeger  seems  to  like  his 
supervisor,  Mrs.  Low,  as  he  always 
obeys  her  commands. 

McKinley  Simms  knows  all  about 
the  popular  pugulists.  He  is  always 
talking  about  them. 

Oliver  Burns  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mrs.  Low  this  year.  He 
looks  better  than  last  year. 

Sometime  ago,  Edwin  Seiler  made 
an  auto  out  of  an  old  desk.  We  hope 
he  will  make  a  good  chauffeur. 

Joseph  Kirschbaum  returned  to 
school  this  year  after  a  }rear's  absence. 
He  has  grown  a  great  deal. 

Rufus  Edens  seems  to  like  hunting- 
better  than  fishing  this  year.  He 
goes  hunting  the  oftener. 

George  Drinville  now  holds  a  posi- 
tion as  butcher.     He  often   skins  and 
cleans  the  game  that  boys  bring  in. 
Continued  on  Page  16. 
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Sociology 

There  are  a  good  many  things  in 
this  world  which  are  decidedly 
funny  by  reason  of  their  absurdity. 
One  of  these  things  is  the  horror 
which  certain  people  have  of  anything 
which  seems  new  to  them  in  the 
realm  of  thought.  They  seem  to 
fancy  that  all  there  is  in  the  thought 
world  was  discovered  and  properly 
classified  long  ago,  and  that  any  man 
who  advances  a  new  idea  or  a  new 
combination  of  ideas  is  dangerous  to 
the  community.  They  are  sure  he 
is  a  breeder  of  revolution  and 
dissension. 

During  ye  editor's  recent  summer 
vacation,  he  visited  a  certain  city 
where  one  of  the  churches  had  called 
in  a  new  minister  to  fill  its  pulpit, 
who  announced  in  his  initial  sermon 
that  he  was  a  sociologist.  A  day 
or  two  later,  your  humble  writer 
met  a  member  of  the  church  whose 
very  soul  was  having  a  series  of 
intellectual  convulsions  over  the 
announcement  this  good  man  had 
made  from  the  pulpit. 

"Only  think!"  said  this  church 
member  almost  tearfully  "  we've  got 
one  of  those  new  thought  idea  men 
who  don't  know  how  to  teach  religion, 
and,  between  us  two,  I  really  don't 
believe  he  even  knows  what  religion 
is."  "What  makes  you  think  so?" 
we  inquired.  "Why,"  said  my 
disturbed  member  of  flock,  "He  is 
a  sociologist!" '  The  exclamation  came 
out  with  the  explosiveness  of  a 
nitroglycerin  bomb,  and,  I  more 
than  half  believe  my  good  friend  was 
surprised  to  find  any  remains  of  ye 
editor  within  speaking  distance. 
However,  and,  notwithstanding,  the 
writer  succeeded  in  calling  his  scat- 
tered faculties  together  sufficientlyt  o 
ask— "What  is  that?" 

"Why,  don't  you  know?"  said  my 
excited  friend,  "It  is  one  of  those 
men  who  don't — don't— believe  in 
saving  grcae.  They're  a  band  of 
religious  anarchists,  always  stir  ring 
people  up  against  the  religion  of  their 
fathers,  I  never  hear  one  of  em  talk, 
but,  I'm  just  as  uncomfortable  as  I 


c?n  be,  and  when  I  go  to  church  I 
want  to  be  comforted  and  soothed. 
I  want  to  get  spiritualized,  and,  if 
I  cann't  get  spiritualized  in  church 
where  can  I?" 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know"  I  said 
helplessly.  "But,  don't  you  think, 
my  dear  friend,  you  have  made  a 
little  mistake  in  the  definition  of  a 
sociologist?"  "No  indeed:  I've 
h°ard  ever  so  many  say  that  this 
sociolgy  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  the 
church  to  meddle  with,"  excitedly 
replied  my  friend.  "Why  so?"  — 
we  inquired— "Why,  because  it  ain't 
a  spiritual  thing,  you  see,"  said  my 
friend.  "Why  isn't  it?"  we  anxious- 
ly inquired.  "It  seems  strange  if  cur- 
ing the  sick,  feeding  the  hungry,  and, 
administering  to  God's  unfortunates, 
after  the  example  of  the  Great  Teach- 
er, is  not  spiritual"  -"But,"  replied 
my  listener  "that  is  not  sociolog.y " 

"It  is  one  of  its  phenomena"  — 
said  ye  editor,  "and,  that  awful  soci- 
ology which  has  given  you,  such  a 
fright,  my  dear  friend,  is  just  simply 
a  study  of  social  conditions.  The 
churches  and  ministers  are  simply 
becoming  aware  that  men  must  be 
helped  socially  and  physically  in 
order  to  draw  them  near,  and,  into 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and,  that  is 
probably  all  your  minister  meant  by 
declaring  himself  a  sociologist. 
Neither  you  nor  any  other  individual 
will  ever  get  'spiritualized'  if,  he  or 
she  is  not  actively  engaged  in  spirit- 
ualizing ourselves.  The  new  thought 
idea  in  churches  is  meant  to  teach  us 
that  all  its  precepts  are  to  be  lived  as 
well  as  believed.  If  you  will  take  the 
trouble  to  investigate  this  question  of 
sociology  a  little  you  will  find  it  is 
one  of  the  best  aids  to  spiritual  per- 
ception you  ever  knew,  for  only  as 
we  study  the  needs  and  conditions  of 
our  fellow  men  and  set  ourselves  to 
devising  ways  to  help  them  are  we 
opening  the  doors  of  our  being  to  the 
sweet  graces  of  charity,  and,  broad- 
ening the  avenues  of  our  soul  for  the 
sacred  feet  of  divine  truth  to  walk 
in. " 

"And,  do  you    mean   to  tell  me," 
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said  the  surprised  listener,  "is  that 
all  there  is  to  sociology?"  "That  is 
its  essence" — we  replied — "But,  the 
science  itself  is  as  high  as  heaven 
and  as  deep  as  the  inferno  of  human 
passion  and  misery.  It  is  a  study  of 
such  import,  that  the  old  sciences 
could  not  embrace  it,  and,  it  has 
marked  out  a  new  path  for  itself,  and, 
become  recognized  as  a  distinct 
department    of  investigation. ' ' 

"And,  doesn't  it  aim  to  break 
down  our  faith  in  the  old  religion?" 
asked  my  friend.  We  quickly  re- 
plied—"It  is  so  far  from  any  such 
purpose  that  it  emphasizes  and  re- 
emphasizes  the  value  of  making  your 
faith  a  part  of  your  daily  life.  If  the 
study  of  sociology  does  any  one  thing- 
more  than  another  it  is  to  vitalize  re- 
ligion, to  carry  you  beyond  that  tran- 
scendence which  made  in  the  olden 
days  the  inner  life  too  large  for  ex- 
pression in  the  conduct  of  social  af- 
fairs on  to  that  broader  thought  which 
recognizes  good  in  every  man  and 
teaches  him  the  value  of  knowing 
himself  and  mastering  himself.  Duty 
is  the  keynote  to  sociology:  duty  first 
to  yourself  as  it  is  exemplified  in 
your  duty  to  others." 

"Don't  you  think,"  I  inquired  of 
my  listener;  '  'you  were  rather  prema- 
ture in  being  afraid  of  a  man  who  is 
a  sociologist?" 

"Why,  if  you  are  correct  in  your 
view  of  it,  I  suppose  I  was,  but,  I've 
got  to  know  more  before  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  isn't  going  to  take  some 
of  my  old  faith  away  from  me.  [ 
never  did  like  new  streaks  in  religion, 
and,  I  am  going  to  be  real  careful 
before  I  let  go  of  the  religion  of  my 
fathers  for  some  of  these  new  ideas 
that  may  take  all  comfort  away  from 
me. ' ' 

We  parted— and — ye  editor  fell  to 
wondering  wherein  the  religion  of 
our  fathers  could  be  incompatible 
with  the  broader  interpretation  of 
charity,  {love),  which  leads  us  to 
care  for  the  social  welfare  of  our 
fellow  man. 

Local  News 

Reported  by  Miss  Christenson 

Several  new  pupils  entered  school 


this  fall. 

Leland  Donovan  is  making  a  seine 
cord  hammock. 

John  Sundt  learned  to  weave  the 
first  week  of  school. 

Cora  Bennett  has  crocheted  a  nice 
little  pair  of  booties. 

Eddie  Day  returned  to  the  Kind- 
ergarten Monday,  Sept.  28. 

Viola  Miller  and  Mildred  Thomas 
are  improving  wonderfully  in  basket 
weaving. 

Ruth  Ketchum,  Tom  Conway  and 
Werner  Baumgartner  received  letters 
from  home. 

Jennie  Mayer  has  finished  a  beau- 
tiful embroidered  pillow-top  in  the 
domestic  art  room. 

Roy  Mizer  devotes  a  great  deal  of 
his  time  to  making  baskets.  Roy 
does  excellent  work. 

Victor  Sherrill  and  Sophia  Vocas- 
ovich  received  cards  from  their 
mothers  the  other  day. 

Harvey  Osborn  and  Andrew  Car- 
penter, are  getting  along  nicely  with 
their  Swedish  weaving. 

Mable  Walcott,  Ardath  Meier  and 
Efrle  Whitcomb  are  getting  along 
very  well  with  their  knitting. 

All  of  the  children  are  learning  a 
new  and  appropriate  song  during  the 
chapel  exercises  in  the  mornings. 

Kate  Johns  returned  to  our  school 
this  week  after  an  absence  of  one 
year.  We  are  pleased  to  have  Kate 
with  us  again. 

Arthur  Lenhart  received  a  letter 
from  his  mama  saying  that  his  little 
sister  was  slowly  improving  after  a 
long  illness. 

Several  classes  of  the  literary  de- 
partment are  learning  poems  suit- 
able for  each  month  of  the  year. 
Very  often  -they  repeat  them  in 
concert. 

Herbert  Ryggs  does  extra  fine 
work  this  year  in  the  Industrial  room. 

Florence  Hart's  parents  made  her  a 
short  visit  last  Friday  on  their  return 
from  the  State  Fair. 

Minnie  Greet,  Alta  Martin  and 
Noma  Burns  are  taking  up  the  study 
of  music  this  year  Alta  and  Norma  are 
just  beginners,  but  they  seem  to  be 
very  much  interested  in  it. 

We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  we 
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were  given  first  prize  for  the  work  of 
our  schools  at  the  State  Fair  this 
year.  This  proves  that  the  work  of 
the  past  year  was  a  success  and  it 
encourages  the  pupils  to  do  better 
work. 

The  Training-  school  gave  their  open- 
ing dance  last  Tuesday  night.  The 
children  did  fine  considering  that 
most  of  them  attended  that  night  for 
the  first  time.  Mr.  Smith  and  John 
Pierce  furnished  the  music  while  the 
teachers  directed  their  respective 
groups.  All  enjoy  these  dances  as 
they  are  pleasant  as  well  as  in- 
structive . 


Continued  front  Page  9. 

Richard  Jackson  went  hunting  for 
the  first  time  this  year  when  he 
accompanied  some  of  the  older  boys. 

Glenn  Preston  is  successor  to 
Lenny  Brown  as  Reporter.  Lenny 
held  the  office  for  several  consecutive 
terms. 

•  Archie  Randies  has  told  all  the 
boys  about  the  visit  Mr.  Thompson 
and  Glenn  Preston  paid  him  this 
summer. 

Thys  Ferwerda  has  won  the  title 
of  "tallest  boy  in  school"  from 
Mckinley  Simms.  Thys  is  six  feet 
three  inches  tall. 

It  looks  as  if  Amos  Crisp  likes  to 
work  on  the  ice  cream  every  Sunday. 
We  suspect,  however,  that  he  enjoys 
tasting  it  more  than  making  it. 

Peter  Piero  has  been  wanting  to  be 
boss  of  the  little  boys  who  are  under 
the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Low,  but  he 
has  not  yet  attained  that  position. 

Clarence  Altop  took  some  pictures 
at  a  picnic  we  had  recently.  They 
were  fine  and  have  been  much  in 
demand  by  those  of  whom  they  were 
taken. 

Frank  Bright  and  his  friends  are 
enjoying  a  box  of  apples  that  Frank 
received  from  home  recently.  The 
apples  are  fine  Wealthies  and  are 
delicious. 

Bert  Castellano  said  that  he  enjoy- 
ed his  vacation  last  summer  very 
much  for  he  spent  most  of  his  spare 
time  with  a  deaf  man  by  the  name  of 
Mr.  Peacher. 

Guy  Waters  is  the  only  new  boy 


this  year.  His  parents  have  recently 
moved  into  the  state  from  Illinois. 
He  used  to  attend  the  Illinois  School 
for  the  Deaf. 

Edmund  Chasse  worked  in  the 
printing  office  at  Cut  Bank  last 
summer,  and  made  good  money. 
This  is  the  first  time  Edmund  has 
worked  during  the  summer. 

Clarence  Wilson  is  still  holding  the 
golden  crown  as  the  smallest  boy  in 
the  institution.  Wonder  why  he  does 
not  grow  fast  enough  to  beat  the 
second  smallest  boy. 

Clarence  Constance  is  back  at 
school  again  after  an  absence  of  three 
school  months  and  the  summer 
vacation.  During  the  summer 
Clarence  pitched  for  the  baseball 
team  in  Vida.  Clarence  made  a  good 
record  as  the  team  won  five  out. 
of  the  six  games  he  pitched. 

Editorals 

Continued  from  Page  11. 
old  one  is  to  be  used  as  an  auxiliary, 
in  case  of  need.  The  steam  main 
has  been  gone  over  and  the  expansion 
joints  made  to  give  a  little  better 
service. 

A  new"  Weston  "extractor,  furnish 
ed  by  the  Burrett- Kirk  wood  people 
has  been  placed  in  the  laundry. 
The  old  one  was  too  small  but  what 
was  worse,  it  was  so  badly  worn  that 
it  was  very  dangerous;  so  we  feel 
very  proud  of  our  fine  new  29  inch 
extractor,  put  in  place  by  Mr.  McKin- 
non,  our  chief  engineer.  Again  this 
is  run  by  our  own  power,  the^motor 
being  on  a  scafolding  and  running 
the  mangle,  and  the  two  washers, 
as  well  as  the  extractor.  The  elect- 
ric irons  have  all  been  overhauled 
and  all  broken  plugs,  etc.  resupplied. 

The  windows  in  the  store  room 
have  been  bricked  up  and  the  dividing- 
wall  plastered,  thereby  making  the 
room  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in 
summer. 

The  latest  aquisition  in  the  line  of 
repairs  and  improvements  is  a  new 
automobile  purchased  by  the  Board 
a  short  time  ago.  It  is  a  Ford,  the 
1915  model  with  wires  wheels. 

Note: — As  we  go  to  press  the  re- 
frigerating plant  is  in  operation. 
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October  Sunshine. 

A  tingle  in  the  air  so  clear, 
That's  how  we  know  Oct- 
ober's here. 

A  golden  bloom  on  peach  and 
pear, 

And  sunshine,  sunshine 
everywhere. 

A  whirl  of  leaves,  a  golden 
haze, 

The  woods  with  sunset  tints 
ablaze, 

What  makes  October's  days 
so  fair? 

There's  sunshine,  sunshine 
everywhere. 

  —  Sel. 

A  Visit  to  the  Ranch. 

One  warm  afternoon  the 
small  girls  and  boys  went  to 
walk  with  their  teacher. 

They  walked  to  the  ranch. 

They  saw  many  cows, 
calves,  horses,  colts,  pigs, 
geese,  and  rabbits.  There 
were  large  rabbits  and  small 
rabbits,  white  rabbits  and 
gray  rabbits.  The  rabbits 
lived  in  a  little  house.  The 
girls  and  boys  liked  to  look 
at  them.  They  clapped  their 
hands  and  laughed. 

Mrs.  Pierce  invited  the  girls 
and  boys  to  come  into  the 
ho  use .  She  gave  some  apples 
to  them.  They  sat  down  and 
ate  their  apples.  By  and  by 
they  came  back  to  the  school. 
They  did  not  walk  back. 
Mrs.  Pierce  drove  them  back 


in  the  wagon.  Mrs.  Pierce 
was  kind. 


How  Bessie  Used  Her  Hat. 

Bessie  had  a  nice  hat.  Her 
mama  bought  it  for  her  in  the 
summer.  It  was  a  straw  hat 
and  large  and  round.  It  had 
long  ribbons  that  tied  under 
her  chin.  It  had  flowers 
around  the  crown.  Bessie 
wore  it  and  liked  it.  One  day 
she  saw  a  butterfly.  She 
chased  the  butterfly  and 
caught  it  under  her  hat. 
Then  another  day  she  found 
four  little  kittens  in  the  barn. 
She  wanted  to  show  them  to 
her  mama.  She  had  no  bas- 
ket, so  she  carried  them  to 
the  house  in  her  hat. 

She  broke  her  doll  buggy. 
She  wanted  to  give  her  doll 
a  ride.  She  thougth  of  her  hat 
and  decided  to  use  it.  She 
put  the  doll  into  the  hat  and 
pulled  the  hat  on  the  ground 
by  one  of  the  ribbons.  The 
doll  had  a  very  nice  ride,  but 
the  poor  hat  was  torn  and 
dirty. 

Then  one  day  Bessie 
wanted  a  boat,  but  had  none. 
So  she  took  her  hat,  once 
pretty  and  new,  fastened  a 
stick  to  it,  and  tied  a  hand- 
kerchief to  the  stick  for  a  sail 
and  called  it  a  boat.  She  put 
the  hat  out  on  the  river  and 
held  it  by  one  of  the  ribbons. 
The  boat  bobbed  back  and 
forth  on  the  water  for  a  while 
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but  the  ribbon  shipped  out  of 
Bessie's  hand  and  the  hat 
floated  down  the  river.  Bes- 
sie did  not  see  her  hat  again, 
but  she  did  not  care,  as  it  was 
fall  then  and  her  mama 
bought  her  a  new  hat. 

What  They  Have. 

May  has  a  red  ribbon. 
Bessie  has  a  pretty  dolh 
Sophia  has  some  red  beads. 
William  has  a  blue  tie. 
Peter  has  a  new  tooth-brush. 
Oliver  has  a  gun. 
I  have  some  apples. 


The  Days  of  the  Week* 

Sunday  Wednesday 
Monday  Thursday 
Tuesday  Friday 
Saturday 

Yesterday  was  

Today  is  . 

Tomorrow  will  be — — — . 


The  Apple 

Oh,  once  there  was  a  blossom, 
A  dainty  little  elf, 
It  dwelt  upon  the  tree-top, 
All  day  it  swung  itself. 
It  left  the  sunny  orchard, 
Where  robin  red  breasts  carol. 
To  winter  in  the  cellar 
Deep  in  a  dark  old  barrel. 
Such  streaks     of  red  and 
yellow 

Its  pretty  cheeks  do  dapple — 
Now  it  is  a  little,  mellow, 
Round  and  rosy  apple.- 

— Sel. 


Helping  Mama 

William  was  a  good  boy. 
He  wanted  to  help  his  mama. 
There  was  a  pretty  little  tree 


in  the  yard.  It  had  red  and 
yellow  crab  apples  on  it. 

William's  mama  told  him 
that  he  might  pick  the  crab 
apples.  William  got  a  ladder 
and  put  it  against  the  tree. 
Then  he  got  his  little  wheel- 
barrow and  wheeled  it  under 
the  tree,  he  climbed  the  tree 
and  picked  the  apples  and 
dropped  them  on  the  ground. 
When  all  the  apples  were 
picked,  he  climbed  down  from 
the  tree  and  put  the  apples 
into  the  wheelbarrow.  He 
wheeled  it  to  the  house  and 
showed  them  to  his  mama. 
She  was  pleased  and  thanked 
William.  She  made  some 
nice  jelly  out  of  the  crab 
apples. 

Snails 

Did  you  ever  see  a  snail? 

Do  you  know  that  they 
carry  their  houses  on  their 
backs? 

The}7  make  their  own 
houses  and  they  can  make 
them  larger  as  they  grow 
larger. 

They  can  see  and  feel  with 
their  horns. 

They  have  long,  slender 
tongues? 

Their  tongues  are  covered 
all  over  with  rows  of  teeth 
like  a  file. 

You  can  not  see  their  teeth 
because  they  are  very  small. 

Snails  can  climb  on  vines 
and  small  bushes. 

They  eat  green  leaves. 

Ducks  and  birds  eat  snails. 

They  sleep  all  winter. 

When  spring  comes  they 
wake  up  and  eat  the  fresh 
juicy  leaves. 
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REGULATIONS  CONCERNING  ADMISSION 


'  The  Montana  School  for  Deaf,  Blind 
and  Backward  Children  is  open  to  all  chil- 
dren of  the  state,  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  21  who,  owina:  to  some  physical  or 
mental  affliction,  are  unable  to  gain  an 
education  in  the  common  schools. 

No  child  who  is  idiotic,  or  afflicted  with 
an  offensive  or  contagious  disease,  or  who 
is  an  invalid  so  confirmed  as  to  prevent 
study  will  be  received. 

This  institution  is  in  no  sense  an  asylum, 
nor  a  place  of  refuge  for  those  who  cannot 
see  or  hear.  It  is  not  an  almshouse,  an 
orphans'  home  or  a  hospital.  It  is  con- 
ducted strictly  as  an  educational  institution 
and  is  a  part  of  the  common  school  system 
of  the  state  wherein  those  who  are  deaf  or 
blind  may  receive  an  education  as  a  matter 
of  right  and  not  of  charity 

In  the  case  of  indigent  pupils,  dependent 
upon  county  aid,  an  order  of  court  to  that 
effect  as  provided  by  the  law  (Section  1170) 
must  be  filed  with  the  President  before  the 
admission  of  such  pupils. 

Section  1170  reads  as  follows: — In  all 
cases  where  a  person  to  be  sent  to  said 
school  is  too  poor  to  pay  for  necessary 
clothing  and  transportation,  the  Judge 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  district  where 
such  person  resides  upon  application  of 
any  relative  or  friend,  or  any  officers  of 
the  county  where  said  person  resides 
shall,  if  he  deem  the  person  a  proper  sub- 
ject, make  an  order  to  that  effect,  which 
shall  be  certified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court 
to  the  President  of  said  school,  who  shall 
then  provide  the  necessary  clothing  and 


transportation  at  the  expense  of  the 
county,  and  upon  his  rendering  his 
proper  accounts  therefor  quarter  annually 
the  County  Commissioners  shall  allow  and 
pay  the  same  out  of  the  county  treasury. 

The  institution  will  provide  for  each 
pupil,  regularly  admitted,  board,  lodging, 
laundry,  medical  attendance,  instruction 
and  school  supplies,  but  cannot  pay  trav- 
eling expenses  to  and  from  the  school  or 
for  any  clothing. 

The  annual  session  of  school  begins  the 
second  Wednesday  in  September  and 
closes  the  second  YVednesday  in  June.  No 
extended  holiday  will  be  given  at  Christ- 
mas, and  pupils  are  not  allowed  to  go 
home  unless  there  are  excellent  reasons  and 
conditions  justifying  special  permission. 
Promptness  of  attendance  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session  is  of  the  greatest  importance 

The  President  shall  have  power  at  any 
time  to  discharge  a  pupil  from  the  insti- 
tution for  inability  to  receive  instruction, 
from  sickness  or  other  cause  or  for  con- 
tinued misconduct  and  disobedience. 

In  the  industrial  department  after  a 
pupil  has  been  assigned  a  trade  to  learn, 
such  pupil  cannot  change  to  another  trade 
unless,  in  the  judgement  of  the  President, 
the  change  would  be  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  pu  pil 

Letters  and  packages  for  pupils  should 
be  addressed  in  care  of  "School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind." 

Address  all  communications  to 
H .  J.  Menzemer, 
President, 

Boulder,  Mont. 


Boulder 

Mercantile 

Company 

Carries  a  complete 
line  of  fine  fancy 
and  staple  groceries. 

Flour  and  Food 


Richelieu  Brand 

Goods  our  special 


line. 


Queen's  Ware  and 

Graniteware 
Tools  and  Hardware 

Shoes  and  Furnishing 
Goods 
Dry  Goods  and 
Novelties 

Come  and  see  us. 


Phones 
Well  No.  5 

independent  No.  40 


Boulder,  Montana. 


IL 


Livery  and  Feed  Stable 

Bus  to  and  from  all  Trains. 
City  Transfer  Line.  Every- 
thing First  Class  in  the 
Livery  Business.  Pas- 
sengers  and  Freight 

taken  to  surround- 
ing- towns  and  Camps. 
Horses  Boarded  by  the  Week 
and  Month  at  Reasonable 
Rates. 

Automobile  Service 

McCullough  &  Dawson 
Boulder,     -     -  Montana 


Post-Cards 

of  the 

Institution 


Main  Building, 
Training  School, 
Industrial  Building, 
Treasure  State  Association, 
Etc. 

3  for  5  cents 

Rocky  Mountain  Leader, 
Boulder,  Montana. 


enboME 

Toe  Minneapolis  Dollar-Hotel 

200  MODERN  ROOMS 
Located  in  Heart  of  Business  District 
$1,£°      SINGLE  RATE 
EUROPLAN;  rate  for  TWO  PERSONS  $1.80 
PRIVATE  BATH  AND  TOILET  EXTRA 

COMPLETE  SAFETY 
AUTO  MAT  SO  SPRINKLERS 
AND  FIREPROOF  CONSTRUCTION 

(INSURANCE  RECORDS  SHOW  NO  LIVES 
EVER  LOST  IN  A  SPRINKLED  BUILDING.) 
EVERY  ROOM  HAS   HOT  AND  COLD  RUNNING 
WATER,     STEAM     HEAT,     GAS    AND  ELECTRIC 
LIGHTS,    AND  TELEPHONE  SERVICE. 

SEVEN  STORY  ANNEX  IN  CONNECTION. 


i 


Fresh  Pure  Food 
g{  Candies,  Fruits,  Cigars, 
Stationary,  etc. 

Ice  Cream  Ordered 


for  Parties 


3 
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WM.  STEELE  &  CO. 

Dealer  in 

Dry  Goods  and  Novelties,  Trim- 
mings, Knit  Goods,  Yarns. 
Men's,  Women's  and  Children's 
Furnishings. 

Staple  &  Fancy  Groceries 
Shelf  Hardware,  Granite 
and  Tin  Ware,  Cutlery, 
China  Ware  and  Fancy 
China 

All  New  Goods  and  Up- 
To- Date  Patterns. 

All  Goods  Guaranteed 

Come   and   Inspect  our 
Stock.    Give  us  a  Call. 

Phone  No.  8  Independ- 
ent or  No,  16  Bell 


r 


J.  A.  Ileidel 


Druggist  and  Optician 
Boulder,  Mont,  ^  ^ 


MANUAL  ALPHABET 


\i       Take  No  Chances 

nJ 

3 

m  It's  advisable  to  keep  away 
Di  from  unreliable  places  and  $ 
buy  only  where  you  can  ^] 
depend  on  what  you  get,  at 
reasonable  prices.  No  cutting" 
for  cheapness.  Oar  reputa- 
tion must  be  maintained,  so 
we  always  supply  the  best. 


|    Beef      Pork  Veal 
jjj  Mutton   Hams  Bacon 
u  Poultry        Fresh  Fish 


The  Boulder  Market 


Ed.  DeCelle 


Proprietor 


E-Si 


